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122 MODERN" LANGUAGE NOTES 

flowers upon the ground. Of the blood 4 conies the rose, 5 and of 
the tears the wind-flower." It will be observed that both Heres 
and Aphrodite weep over a dead lover and that the tears shed 6 in 
each case are changed into flowers. 

Oliver M. Johnston. 

Leland Stamford Jr. University. 



Rose in Shakespeare's Sonnets 

Readers of Shakespeare's Sonnets have noted that the word 
" rose " appears frequently, and with some apparent symbolism, in 
the group addressed to a young man. In the first sonnet of the 
series " rose " is italicized : — 

That thereby beauty's Rose might never die. 

Sonnet 109 concludes : — 

For nothing this wide Universe I call, 
Save thou my Rose, in it thou art my all. 

That Shakespeare should have characterized his friend only 
tritely and sentimentally is incredible ; the " rose " is not an epithet 
thoughtlessly employed in a series of impassioned sonnets, but a 
word of some hidden meaning. 

In Mr. Alden's Variorum of the Sonnets, he calls attention to 
the fact that " rose " is used twelve times, and he cites various 
inconclusive suggestions about the symbolism of the word. Since 
many guesses have been made, one more may not be wholly pre- 
posterous. Let us assume that the first series of sonnets was ad- 
dressed to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. How would 
Elizabethan Shakespeare have pronounced Wriothesley? What 
would Roths-ley become on the lips of a man who disliked harsh, 
throaty sounds, — a man who enjoyed plays upon words, symbolisms, 
and figurative epithets ? Would it not, perhaps, have been softened, 
by constant repetition, to Rose-ly? Any one who experiments in 
pronouncing the name will find some evidence to help support this 
derivation of " rose." 

Martha Hale Shackford. 

Wellesley College. 

*See BSdier, Les Ligendes l&piques, iv, 416: A propos des fleurs ver- 
meilles nees du sang de Vivien: 

Encore le voient Id palerin assis 

Qui a Saint Gile ont lor chemins tornez. 

(La Chevalerie Vivien, edited by A. Terracher, 1. 1789.) 

5 The blood of Adonis produced the anemone, according to Ovid, Met. 
10, 735. 

* The Heliades were so afflicted at the death of their brother Phaethon 
that they were changed into poplars and their tears into amber. (Ovid, 
Met., 2, 340; Hygin., fab., 154.) 



